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The following table will give some idea of
the increase in steam railway mileage in
Canada:

YEAR                           MILES    YEAR                           MILES

1S46   .........           16     1896 .........16,270

1856   .........      1,414     1906 ......... 21,429

1866   .........      2,278     1914 ......... 30,795

1876   .........      5,218     1924 ......... 40,570

1886   .........   11,793     1934 ......... 42,300

In 1836 the first railroad in Canada was
built between Laprairie, near Montreal, and
St, John. Ten years later another short line
connected Montreal and Lachine. The rail-
way system of Canada had its real beginning,
however, in 1851, when Parliament passed a
bill providing for the building of the Grand
Trunk road from the western limit of Upper
Canada to the City of Quebec and also a
branch line to Portland, Maine. The Port-
land branch was completed in 1853, and the
main line from Sarnia to Quebec three years
later.

The great trunk lines of Canada are the
Canadian Pacific, which has remained power-
ful and independent, and the Grand Trunk,
the Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk
Pacific, and the Intercolonial. The last four,
owing to financial difficulties which beset
them about the time of the World War, were
taken over by the Canadian government in
1919 and 1920 and since then their operation
has been under the name Canadian National
Railways. To the main lines named as a
part of this system numerous short lines
in the eastern part of the Dominion have also
been linked.

RAIN. One who has never lived in a rain-
less region cannot fully appreciate the bless-
ings conferred upon the earth by the rain.
This thought is beautifully expressed by Shel-
ley in his poem The Cloud:

1 bring- fresh showers for the thirsting flowers,
From the seas and the stream;

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid
In their noonday dreams,

Water is necessary to the growth of plants,
and where there is no rain the earth is a
desert. Few animals live where there is no
plant life, so we may truthfully say that all
life upon the earth depends upon rainfall*

How Rain is Formed. The sea and land
are the great sources from which the rain
:eomes, and the sun is the great engine that
draws the water up into the air, from which
it falls again to the earth. Evaporation
(which see) is constantly taking place, and
|fce air always contains more or less water

vapor. The quantity of vapor which the air
can hold depends upon its temperature; the
warmer the air the more water vapor it can
contain. When air has all the water vapor
it can hold it is said to be saturated. When
the temperature of saturated air is lowered
the air must lose some of its moisture, which
falls in the form of rain or snow.
Wind is one of the chief agencies in caus-
ing rainfall. Whenever a warm wind laden
with moisture blows towards a cooler region
clouds begin to form, and in a few hours the
rain may fall. Sometimes a warm upward
current ascends until it reaches a layer of
cool air, where its moisture is condensed and
thrown back to the earth in a local shower.
We notice that raindrops vary in size. The
largest drops are nearly a quarter of an inch
in diameter, and the smallest ones are scarcely
visible, and we wonder why this difference.
Observation of rain under all the conditions
that a locality affords shows us that the larg-
est drops fall in showers that form suddenly,
and that they come from clouds high up in the
sky. The shower has been formed so quickly
that the air between the cloud and the earth
is still heavily charged with moisture, and
some of this moisture is added to the drops
in their rapid journey from the cloud to the
earth. In a general rainfall the clouds are
low, and the vapor in the atmosphere is con-
densed before the rain begins to fall.
What Rain Does. Eain supplies the mois-
ture to sustain plant and animal life; it fills
the springs and the streams, indirectly car-
ries soil from the hills to the valleys, where
it is deposited by the streams on the lowlands,
and cleanses the atmosphere of its impurities,
one of its greatest benefits. Meteorologists
have estimated that a five day's rain in Lon-
don, England, will wash from the atmosphere
3,738 tons of soot and other impurities.
Meaning of One Inch of Eain. On every
daily weather bulletin or chart the amount
of rainfall at various places during the pre-
ceding twenty-four hours is printed in inches
and hundreds of inches. In a general way
the public understands that a rainfall of two
inches in one day is heavy, and that one of a
tenth of an inch is light, but no attempt is
made to associate the linear measurement
of the water with its equivalents in weight or
bulk.
An acre of ground contains 43,560 square
feet. Consequently a rainfall of one inch
over one acre of ground would mean a total